CHAPTER IV
THE SUMMER OF THE CONSULATE
IN spite of the fact that he owed his rise to the great
changes which had occurred in the country. General Ney,
as a plain Republican soldier professing an almost classic
reverence for his calling, was suspicious of the class of
men, largely represented by politically minded lawyers,
who had consolidated the Revolution. It was a principle
of his creed that a soldier was more than a sword's
breadth removed from the bias of the tribune, and his
natural expression remained unaffected by the pseudo-
Roman tricks of speech that passed as the essence of a
patriot.
Moreover, he had never walked the boulevards or
breathed the air of centralized Revolution that was Paris,
while Napoleon was distant as an ascending star on a
far-off horizon. But some time prior to the culminations
of Hohenlinden and Luneville, when Ney was still on
the Rhine, things were pending in the doubtful world
of politics that would call for the recognition of the blunt
soldier while causing him no little anxiety.
France was experiencing one of those periodic waves
of tiredness that may yet result in a new outburst of
energy. It passed through soldier and civilian, and finally
took form as a wholesale aversion levelled against the
Directory. For the completion of the full circle of revolt
was proclaiming it was good that one man should govern
the people: one man who would be powerful enough to
deal with an unsettled country and the combined powers
of coalesced Europe that were gathering to try a new fall
with democracy.
Michel Ney, like most soldiers, was ready to welcome
a member of his own profession should he step forward
in readiness for the work. But what of the candidates